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EDITORIAL. 

EDITORS, E. D. COPE AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

1 1 TE congratulate our readers and other countrymen that the 
United States Government has at length partially removed 
a tax on intelligence .which has been our opprobrium for many 
years. We refer tp the duty imposed on books imported or 
received in exchange by private students and investigators from 
foreign countries. A committee to obtain this reduction was 
appointed by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its New York meeting, which now consists of Profs. 
J. R. Eastman, Washington, S. A. Forbes, Champaign, 111., and 
E. D. Cope, Philadelphia (chairman). This committee has not 
been inactive, and has extended its labors through several admin- 
istrations. During the preparation of the Morrison tariff bill 
endeavors were used, which were not successful, to have scientific 
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books placed on the free list, Mr. Morrison himself opposing 
the proposition. Efforts were employed to have Senator Allison 
to incorporate it in the Senate bill prepared by his com- 
mittee ; but like the Morrison bill, this one failed to become a 
law. The Committee of Ways and Means of the present House, 
of which Mr. McKinley is chairman, were interviewed sev- 
eral times, and the desired provision was inserted in their bill, 
which is now the law of the land, having passed both House and 
Senate and received the signature of the President. 

It was thought best by the committee of the American Associ- 
ation to confine its efforts to the free importation of books, and 
to postpone for the present the question of the free importation 
of scientific apparatus. The endeavor to have all scientific books 
placed on the free list was not successful, since a duty of twenty- 
five per cent, is still levied on books printed in the English lan- 
guage. The committee asked that books issued by the English 
Government, or by English scientific societies, be placed on the 
free list, but this was refused. It is to be hoped that this propo- 
sition will meet with more favorable consideration at the hands of 
the next Congress, which is not likely to favor high protective 
measures. 

Our fellow-students have, we hope, already in many instances 
experienced the benefit of this change in the law, and we shall 
hope for still greater facilities in future, such as the nature 
of the case, as well as our reputation as a people, renders abso- 
lutely necessary. 

— A circular has been issued asking naturalists interested in 
organic morphology to meet in Boston, oii December 29th, to 
form an Association of Morphologists, in connection with the 
American Society of Naturalists. Morphology is, of course, the 
raison d'etre of scientific anatomy, and a society of morphologists 
has a comprehensive field, which will include anatomists and 
naturalists of all kinds. We are heartily in favor of the existence 
of such a society, to correspond to the Physiological Society, etc., 
and to meet at the time of the American Society of Naturalists, 
the Geological Society, and so to form a winter American Scien- 
tific Association of experts. At present, however, we have an 
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Anatomical Society ; and the Morphological Society, of course, 
conflicts with it. The two must be combined if both are to suc- 
ceed, and how this is to be successfully done is the problem 
before us. The name " Morphological " has our preference, and 
we hope that it will be retained ; but the membership and organ- 
ization of the Anatomical Society need not be abandoned. 

It is rather unfortunate that the meeting of the American 
Geological Society has again failed to coincide with that of the 
societies above mentioned. We hope that the secretaries of the 
respective societies will be able in future to cooperate, so that the 
plan of a general winter meeting of American naturalists of all 
kinds will not be lost sight of. 

— The Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations has at its last two meetings amended its 
plan of organization in a most important manner. Originally 
this association was a delegate convention, consisting mainly of 
college presidents and station directors, who met to discuss the 
executive affairs of their institutions. But as the station workers 
increased in members and experience it became evident that 
there was need for the various specialists also to meet, talk over 
their work, and arrange plans for cooperation. The horticultur- 
ists were the first to take decisive steps, holding a meeting about 
three years ago. The entomologists and botanists soon followed 
their example by organizing independent associations. Hence it 
came to pass that either the scope of the original association of 
colleges and stations must be enlarged, or else a number of 
independent organizations would have to exist. Accordingly, at 
the Washington meeting, one year ago, the general association 
appointed committees on agriculture, botany, chemistry, ento- 
mology, and horticulture; and at the meeting held November 
11— 14, 1890, at Champaign, Illinois, these committees were 
changed to sections. Consequently the association now em- 
braces all college and station investigators, and its future meet- 
ings will doubtless be second only to those of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in scientific im- 
portance. — W. 
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— The remarkable success attending the recent introduction 
of the Australian lady beetle — the Cardinal Vedalia — into the 
orange groves of California to destroy the Fluted Scale, has called 
general attention to this method of checking insect injuries, and 
in many quarters expectations that are hardly justified by our 
present knowledge of the biological laws governing the subject 
have apparently been raised as to the practical possibilities of this 
phase of economic entomology. While there can be no doubt 
that the introduction of the Cardinal Vedalia has proven one of 
the most significant triumphs in the agricultural annals of the 
decade, it is yet too early to draw general conclusions from its 
history. In cases of this kind the intricate laws regulating the 
interactions of organisms and adjustment to environment must 
be given time to operate before definite conclusions can be 
reached. No organism can multiply beyond the limits of its 
food supply. Reports from California indicate that the Cardinal 
Vedalia, which has so far fed exclusively upon the Fluted Scale, is 
rapidly reaching this limit, and it is difficult to see how there can 
fail to be a reaction upon its own members as fast as this limit is 
reached. Doubtless man can greatly assist in preventing too 
great a reaction by sending specimens from one locality to 
another. The development of these two insects — the Fluted Scale 
and the Cardinal Vedalia — in the orange groves of California 
will be watched with great interest by the entomological as well 
as the agricultural public. — W. 

— The numbers of the American Naturalist for 1 890 were 
issued at the following dates: January, Feb. 3d; February, Feb. 
28th; March, April 3d; April, April 25th; May, June 4th; 
June, July 15th; July, August 8th; August, Sept. 3d; Septem- 
ber, Oct. 14th; October, Nov. 8th; November, Dec. 6th; De- 
cember, Jan. 9th, 1 89 1. 



